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A two-part issue will be devoted to HU 
programs directed toward improving cond 
tions for the elderly and to HUD's 
Flood, Crime, and Riot Insurance progr 


COVER: HUD’s Office of Community Develo 
administers seven HUD programs, including Open > 
Under the “Legacy of Parks” program, children 
those playing on the cover in open space near " 
homes are assured that there will also be open spac? 
their children to enjoy. 
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State Tax-Sharing Plan 


A new law recently passed by the Minnesota Legislature 
and signed by the Governor applies an innovative ap- 
proach to the fundamental fiscal problems of metropol- 
itan areas. The new law assures every local unit of 
government in the Twin Cities area a share of the region’s 
future growth in the commercial-industrial property tax 
base regardless of where in the seven-county area the 
growth physically occurs. Under the law, the 300 inde- 
pendent taxing units in the metropolitan area will con- 
tinue to make their own policy decisions on levying 
property taxes, but beginning with the 1972 valuations a 
community’s valuation will be made up of two parts—one 
local, or not shared, and one assigned share of the 
region’s growth over 1971. The shared portion will be 
40% of the net growth of commercial-industrial valuation 
after 1971. All communities will receive back an assigned 
share of the growth, determined basically by population. 
The law is expected to diminish “fiscal zoning,” an 
attempt to use zoning to discourage land developments 
that yield a low property tax base; encourage more even 
distribution of business throughout the region; and assist 
communities during the high cost stages of development, 
the Minnesota Citizens League News reported. 


New Tandem Plan 






It is expected that the $2 billion increase announced by 
Secretary Romney for GNMA‘s Special Assistance Func- 
tions will help finance about $15 billion in unsubsidized 
housing (about 750,000 units) during the remainder of 
FY'72 and $6 billion (450,000 units) to be financed 
through Special Assistance for subsidized housing. The 
increase was ordered to reduce the “points” on a wide 
variety of HUD-FHA and VA unsubsidized mortgages and 
yet hold the present 7% interest rate ceiling. Under the 
new tandem plan arrangement, GNMA will purchase 
unsubsidized mortgages at 95% of par for existing housing 
and 96% for new construction. The lender is required to 
originate the mortgage at the same discount and therefore 
the “points’’ which must be paid to close a mortgage will 
be reduced to four or five from the previous level of eight 
or 10. The mortgages, or commitments to purchase them, 
will be resold by GNMA through periodic auctions to 
FNMA, the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation, 
and FHA-approved mortgagees; the difference in price will 
be absorbed by GNMA. 
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Rail Transport for Modules DOCUMENT 






If railroads can perfect an inexpensive system for trans- 
porting housing modules without damage, they may 
become part of what is expected to become a $1 billion 
market for the transportation and distribution of housing. 
Transporting the modules by truck, the traditional 
method, has proved too costly for intermediate and long 
distance markets. Rail transportation—which can handle 
30 to 50 modules in one load without limiting the width 
of the modules as on many roadways—holds potential for 
increasing the market possibilities farther from the hous- 
ing factory and thus lowering the purchase price for the 
homeowner. Problems remain in developing an equitable 
transportation rate and a suitable tie-down system to hold 
the modules on the cars. Both problems are being inten- 
sively studied under the leadership of Operation BREAK- 
THROUGH in cooperation with railroad management and 
BREAKTHROUGH housing systems producers. 


An Answer to Airport Noise 


As a remedy to community protests about airport noise, 
Los Angeles plans to spend almost $300 million to raze 
three residential neighborhoods bordering the city’s Inter- 
national Airport. The city will buy almost 2,000 homes 
on more than 400 acres surrounding the airport. Last 
summer Los Angeles airport commissioners agreed to buy 
about one-third of the homes in answer to protests about 
the opening of a new runway within 500 to 600 feet of 
homes in the Westchester section. The other homes are 
under or near the approach and take-off paths of jetliners, 
in neighborhoods where residents have complained of 
steadily worsening let noise for years. 


Cost Saving Wood-Framed House 


A building permit has been issued in Montgomery Coun- 


ty, Md., for construction of a unique house that combines 


a number of cost-saving innovations developed across the 
country, but generally prohibited by local building codes. 
The conventionally constructed wood-frame house uses a 
minimum of materials to cut costs. Among the innova- 
tions: 3/8-inch plywood used on the exterior and 3/8-inch 
gypsum board on the interior rather than the normal 
1/2-inch; prefabricated roof trusses lined up with vertical 
wall members and floor joists, eliminating extra load- 
bearing studs; and a single-stack plumbing system that 
eliminates unnecessary venting. The house was developed 
and designed by the National Association of Home 
Builders Research Foundation under contract to HUD. 
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Community 
Development: 


CITIES 


PEOPLE 
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As HUD Assistant Secretary for Commuvrity 
Development, Floyd H. Hyde answered HUD 
Challenge questions on the programs and philos- 
ophy of HUD’s newly created office. As its head, 
Mr. Hyde is responsible for the Model Cities, 
Urban Renewal, Water and Sewer, Rehabilitation 
Loans, Open Space, Neighborhood Facilities, and 
Public Facilities Loans programs. He has pre 
viously served as HUD’s Assistant Secretary for 
Model Cities. He was selected by Presjdent Nixon 
to become a key member of the Administration 
group charged with the responsibility for devel 
oping and implementing a national, urban, long 
range program. 


Q: Mr. Hyde, certain programs that were 
administered individually have now been brought 
together into Community Development. What are 
these programs and why was it done? 


A: The Office of Community Development 
now has under its jurisdiction administration of 
the Urban Renewal program, including Neighbor- 
hood Development, Code Enforcement, Interim 
Assistance, Demolition Grants, and Certified Area 
programs; the Model Cities program; Water and 
Sewer Grants; Neighborhood Facilities Grants; the 
Legacy of Parks program; Public Facilities Loans; 
and the Rehabilitation Loan program. 

Each of these programs was designed sepa- 
rately, and their authority is based on specific 
mandates from Congress. While each has a 
specific set of objectives, ultimately all have as 
their goal the more complete development of a 
total community. As a result, Secretary Romney § 
felt it important to bring these programs to- 
gether, so that our. Department will be able to 
supply these resources in a coordinated package 
through HUD’s Regional and Area offices. In this 
new, combined form, cities also will be able to 
see and adapt these programs from a total com- 
munity development viewpoint, and _ vastly 
improve the relationships between the individual 
grant programs. 

In short, it will help communities formulate 
master plans using to the utmost, and in proper 
proportions, the individual grant programs. Pro- 
grams will complement each other rather than 
operate in vacuums, at cross purposes, or 4 
duplicates of each other. 

Community Development provides the oppor 
tunity to bring social concerns, which previously 
were best expressed in the Model Cities program. 
into the so-called “hardware” programs. Thus, We 



































now can begin to truly rebuild our cities in both 
human and physical terms. This I see as our 
greatest opportunity and challenge. Cities are 
more than brick and mortar; cities are people. 

Moreover, in Community Development, we 
have for the first time the opportunity for cities 
to approach not just problems or symptoms, but 
causes. Under Community Development, the 
approach will consider not only the physical 
factors, but the human, social, and economic 
forces that influence the soul of the city. 

To reach our goal of a better America for all 
Americans, the people will have to be involved 
both as individuals and through their govern- 
ments. Responsibility will be returned to local 
government officials and the people who elect 
them. I hope everyone will respond to this new 
challenge and new philosophy. We cannot neglect 
the responsibility of free men to one another. We 
cannot become discouraged or lose _ hope. 
Through Community Development, I think we 
will find a vehicle for expressing our hopes and 
for reaching our goals. 


Q: How does the new Community Develop- 
ment organization within HUD affect its way of 
doing business with cities? 
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A: It will improve the system, as you can see 
from the chart. 
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We have integrated the units which formerly 
were responsible for the Washington-level aspects 
of the existing Community Development pro- 
grams. Our newly integrated unit is capable of 
performing general policy guidance and overall 
administration for the existing programs. At the 
same time it will help provide the coordinated 
direction essential to enable communities to use 
Community Development resources flexibly and 
effectively. 

The new structure embodies a team approach 
to gathering information, evaluating programs, 
and setting policies to guide the current Com- 
munity Development programs and provide over- 


Charles Center in Baltimore, Md., provides an example of Urban 
Renewal as one means toward community development. 
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all direction to the proposed Community Devel- 
opment Special Revenue Sharing program. 

I want to stress that what you see here is 
merely the Washington organization—our relation- 
ships with communities and the processing of 
requests for assistance on all HUD programs are 
basic functions of HUD’s Regional and Area 
offices. Essentially, our role in Washington is to 
provide overall program direction and continuity, 
and to provide backup support to .the field’s 
efforts to deal with communities on a HUD-wide 
basis. 


Q: How will the Open Space, Urban Beautifi- 
cation, and Historic Preservation programs be 
altered in light of the Président’s consolidation of 
them into a Legacy of Parks program for the 
present and future generations of Americans? 


A: The Legacy of Parks program will be more 
flexible and have simpler and more efficient 
application procedures. Local governments will be 
able to obtain 50-50 matching funds for new 
parks, playgrounds, and open spaces, and up to 
75 percent for sites that guide urban develop- 
ment. The new program will put emphasis on 
small neighborhood parks that will meet the 
recreation and oper space needs of people in our 
cities and towns. Our aim is to put parks where 
the people are. 

These programs were consolidated into the 
Legacy of Parks program on July 1, 1971. The 
new program reflects the Administration’s com- 
mitment to improve the environment, meet urban 
recreation needs by saving our fast-disappearing 
open spaces, and create new ones in high density 
urban areas. 


Q: What is the relationship of the Water and 
Sewer program to other Government programs? 


A: The Water and Sewer program is closely 
coordinated with other HUD programs, as well as 
programs of several other agencies. I want to 
emphasize iis close relationship with the Depart- 
ment’s assisted housing program. New or 
improved water and sewer systems are frequently 
a critical requirement in supporting a new hous 
ing project. The Public Facility Loans program is 
frequentiy used in conjunction with a Water and 
Sewer grant to assist the community in financing 
its share of a project. 

In a broader sense, it is an important com- 
ponent of our total Community Development 
approach. When cities review their priority needs 
for HUD assistance, improved health conditions 
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generated through this are often prerequisites to 
other community development activity. In addi- 
tion, priority consideration in project selection is 
given to projects which support the Model Cities 
program, Operation BREAKTHROUGH, and New 
Communities. 

Three other Federal agencies also provide 
water and/or sewer assistance: the Departments 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. The latter is the only 
agency authorized to assist waste treatment plans. 
A referral system has been established so that a 
community may apply to any of the cooperating 
agencies and be sure that its application will get 
to the agency with the proper jurisdiction. 
Incidentally, this jurisdiction is determined ac- 
cording to project purpose and the size of the 
community. 



















Q: What changes do you support during the 
next year that will affect the Neighborhood Facil- 
ities program? 







A: The Neighborhood Facilities program pro- 
vides funds for the construction, or acquisition 
and rehabilitation, of multi-service neighborhood 
centers to serve predominantly low- and moder- 
ate-income areas. Grants are made to local public 
bodies, but nonprofit organizations may also con- 
tract with eligible local public bodies to operate 
centers. To make the program more viable and 
useful in communities, we hope to strengthen 





















































































Urban Renewal Programs (Reservations) 
Rehabilitation Loans (Approvals) 
Model Cities Programs (Obligations) 
Neighborhood Facilities Grants 
(Approvals) 

Subtotal 
Open Space Land Programs (Reservations) 
Basic Water and Sewer Facilities 
Grants (Reservations) 
Public Facility Loans (Approvals) 
Total - CD 










































































level in 1972 of $200 million. 





Department of Housing and Urban Development 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
Program Levels 


*A supplemental appropration is being requested for an additional $100 million, for a total program 





Federal inter-agency participation in the program 
as we did in the Model Cities program. In this 
way, we hope to make it easier for communities 
to get grants from other Federal agencies to 
provide social services, since our program provides 
funds for construction only. In some communi- 
ties, the Community Action Agency or the Model 
Cities program provides these services funds. 

This program will be superseded by Urban 
Community Development Special Revenue 
Sharing (UCDSRS) when pending legislation is 
enacted. Those activities formerly supported by 
the Neighborhood Facilities program (NFP) will 
be eligible for support under UCDSRS at the 
discretion of the community. 


Q: Can you tell us a little about the Commu- 
nity Development budget for this year and next, 
since it is now a consolidation of many pro- 
grams? 


A: A glance at the accompanying chart will 
indicate the program levels for the past two 
years, and the levels proposed for this year. You 
will note that the Fiscal Year 1972 levels are 
based on appropriation bills recently signed by 
the President. I would like to point out that if 
the Revenue Sharing bill is enacted prior to the 
end of FY 72, the language in the appropriation 
bill signed by the President states that any 
unobligated funds may be used for revenue 
sharing. 


Actual 
1970 






Estimate 
1971 
(dollars in thousands) 


Estimate 
1972 





$977,796 $1,029,388 $1,450,000 
41,872 50,000 100,000 
315,070 524,658 620,000 
39,999 40,002 40,000 
1,374,737 1,644,048 2,210,000 
75,147 75,130 100,000* 
150,363 150,043 200,000 
39,959 40,041 40,000 
1,640,206 1,909,262 2,550,000 
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TOP—Under the Water and Sewer program etnidianed by Secamatilieg Development, a pipe system is installed in downtown Washington, 





D.C. BOTTOM—The necessity of setting aside open space for recreation is the basis of the President’s Legacy of Parks program, which 


is also part of Community Development. RIGHT—Lake Meadows in Chicago, Ill., 


housing to be enjoyed conveniently and regularly. 


We are confident that the Congress will enact 
our UCDSRS bill in a timely fashion, and we are 
developing plans within the areas of my responsi- 
bility to assure a smooth transition. 


Q: In what way will the proposal for such 
revenue sharing affect your proposal for Planned 
Variations among selected Model Cities? 


A: Passage of special revenue sharing would in 
no way alter our decision to move ahead with 
Planned Variations. In fact, if anything, Planned 
Variations will become even more significant. 
This aspect of the Model Cities program is the 
laboratory in which we hope to perfect better 
urban strategies emphasizing growth, flexibility, 
and decision-making at the local level. Strong 
emphasis will be given to evaluating these cities 
so that what we learn from the various strategies 
will not only assist us in better administering our 
program, but also will enable us to provide 
beneficial. information to all cities. This effort, as 
you know, will continue to have the involvement 
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provides open space and playgrounds near enough to 


and commitment of all of the other relevant 
domestic Federal agencies as well as significant 
participation by State government. 


Q: What problems from a Community Develop- 
ment standpoint do you see confronting the new 
field organization and central reorganization? 


A: Our biggest problem is one of translating 
the Community Development concept and ap- 
proach into operational terms at the field level— 
which is where the action is in terms of providing 
assistance to cities. Thus, we plan to provide 
needed training to assure rapport and understand- 
ing between Washington and our field staff. We 
also plan to assist in developing the processing 
and evaluation capability of the Regional and 
Area offices. As we move to implement Commu- 
nity Development Special Revenue Sharing, with 
its new approaches to providing coherent and 
coordinated Federal assistance in response to 
local determinations of priority and need, we will 
move to further strengthen our communications 
with the field. 
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TULSAs 
APPROACH 
TO NDP 


An experimental approach 
to urban renewal has been suc- 
cessfully initiated in Tulsa, 
Okla. Based on active citizen 
participation and planning, the 
approach has stimulated a pop- 
ular citizen response to neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation and rede- 
velopment in a large area of the 
city’s predominantly | black 
north side. 

The method, known locally 
as the “Tulsa Approach,” is 
operated under the Neighbor- 
hood Development Program 
(NDP). It got underway in July 
1970, and covers 1,814 acres 
containing about 5,400  struc- 
tures. For the first year, all 
activities were restricted to vol- 
untary acquisition and rehabil- 
itation. 

The Tulsa Urban Renewal 
Authority (TURA) purposely 
began its 1970-71 Model Cities 
action year with no_ parcels 
identified for acquisition or 
rehabilitation and no detailed 
land use plan. Instead, citizen 
planning groups, whose repre- 
sentatives were independently 
selected by the neighborhood 
without city or TURA control, 
took over the planning activities 
in the NDP area. 


To overcome initial neigh- 
borhood opposition to urban re- 
newal, TURA decided to refrain 
from using any forced action, 
specifically its eminent domain 
powers, during the first year. 
Instead, the residents themselves 
decided whether properties were 
to be redeveloped, rehabilitated, 
or left alone. To date, condem- 
nation powers have not been 
used in the Tulsa NDP, although 
residents are informed that con- 
demnation can and will be used 
if necessary to carry out their 
plan. 


Training Program 


Before beginning their work, 
the citizen groups went through 
extensive training sessions in 
basic planning theory and appli- 
cation conducted by TURA and 
the Target Area Action Group, 
the citizen participation arm of 
Tulsa’s Model Cities program. 
The training program was not 
designed to teach citizens how 
to actually draw plans (although 
this is beginning to occur spon- 
taneously); instead, the training 
emphasized how to _ recognize 
blight sources and how to intel- 
ligently analyze solutions of- 
fered by professional planners. 

“This training program gave 
the residents a basic under- 
standing of what urban renewal 
is, and is not,” said Paul 
Chapman, executive director of 


Citizens from the various NDP sectors meet weekly to develop new street pattern and 
land use plans as well as to discuss other problems affecting the physical environment of 
their neighborhoods. In this session citizens learn about rat control and a summer cleanup 


campaign. 
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TURA. “That is the first step in 
the creation of a successful re- 
newal program.” 


Results of the Approach 


By operating on a voluntary 
basis in the initial execution 
stages of an NDP sector, TURA 
has demonstrated the capabil- 
ities and advantages of its pro- 
gram to residents. 

‘““Many of the common anxi- 
eties and doubts of urban re- 
newal have been eliminated,” 
said Chapman. “By allowing 
citizens in each sector to de- 
velop plans and make decisions 
on their own neighborhoods, 
the residents have become in- 
stilled with a sense of responsi- 
bility, concern, and awareness 
about the problems of their en- 
vironment and how to go about 
correcting them. They are there- 
fore proud of their work.” 

Strong, positive results have 
emerged from the Tulsa Ap- 
proach to NDP. Many of the 
traditional resident fears and 
apprehensions toward urban re- 
newal appear to have been 
greatly reduced. More impor- 
tant, the Tulsa experience has 
dramatically demonstrated that 
citizen participation in planning 
and decision-making can be an 
effective tool for carrying out 
urban renewal. 

The 1970-71 NDP experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the 
Tulsa Approach can result in 
workable, comprehensive plans 
for urban renewal. An informed, 
independent citizen planning 
‘Organization with decision- 
making powers has been shown 
to demand a high level of design 
quality and conformance to 
rehabilitation standards. And 
more important, the Tulsa 
Approach has demonstrated that 
plans and decisions developed 
under this approach can and 
will be readily accepted by all 
persons affected. 
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Electronic 
Data for 
Processing 
Relocation 
Planning 


By William F. Roberts, Relocation Supervisor 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Housing Authority, Inc. 
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The sample 
site occupant: 


Field Data 
1 Specific area within the total project 
2 Block and Parcel Number 
3 Family Name 
4 Address 
5 N—Race (Non-white) 


F—Status (Family) 
T—Tenure on Site (Tenant) 
6 20 - Years on Site 
35 - Monthly rent (or house payment if owner) 
7 05 - Number of rooms occupied 
06 - Number of persons in family 
01 - Number of adults in family 
2 - Sex of the head of household 
(In this example, the digit 2 represents a female) 
8 Income and Source. (In this example, the monthly 
income is $297.00 per month from welfare) 
9 Structural Condition of House (In this example, the 
X represents a sub-standard structure) 


| permanent 


data card reflects the following information about the 


On June 11, 1969, the Knoxvil'e, 
Tenn., Housing Authority began tiie 
survey and planning stage of the 
Morningside Urban Renewal Project. 
This project is attempting several 
unique approaches to this city’s co 
cept of urban renewal. In addition, 
the Authority is experimenting with 
electronic data processing to handle 
relocation information. 

First, Morningside is a combina- 
tion clearance, conservation, and re- 
habilitation project. The area is pre 
dominantly residential, interspersed 
with large sections of slums, blight, 
and deterioration. The redevelopment 
plan calls for single-family residential 
buildings, compacted commercial 
areas, generous open space, and park 
land. 

Secondly, due to the size and mag- 
nitude of the project, the Housing 
Authority had to devise a staging 
plan that would allow an area to be 
purchased, cleared, and redeveloped 
before proceeding to the next stage 
of the project. The purpose of this 
was to provide both temporary and 
relocation resources for 
the families and individuals that 
wished to remain in the project area. 
Each stage could almost be consid- 
ered a complete urban renewal pro- 
ject in itself, since all of the vital 


) processes of renewal acquisition, relo- 


cation, rehabilitation, demolition, site 
clearance, and redevelopment would 
be carried out. 


The Old Method 


About half-way through the survey 
and planning stage, the urban renewal 
staff recognized the pressing need for 
up-to-date, accurate, and readily avail- 
able information concerning the resi- 
dents on site, both those to be dis- 
placed and those in the conservation 
and rehabilitation areas. The only 
source of information for the Hous- 
ing Authority was the site occupant 
survey card. To obtain any statistics, 
estimates, or tabulations, it was nec- 
essary to go through each of these 
cards manually, and write down the 
desired information, sub-total each 
form, total all forms, and write up 
the needed information. 

Since there were over 600 separate 
survey cards, it would take several 
days to gain a fairly accurate count 
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of cards falling into a specific cate- 
gory. 

The Knoxville Computer Center 
agreed to allow the urban renewal 
ctaff to use Electronic Data Process- 

. (EDP)—specifically an Electronic 
Accounting Machine (EAM)—to con- 
vert the site occupant survey cards to 
punched card form during the Cen- 
ter’s slack time and in the evenings. 

The first major task was to evalu- 
ete the survey card information. At 

iat stage, it was purely conjecture as 
io the type and quantity of informa- 
tion that the staff, city council, pro- 
ject area committee, HUD, and others 
would need or want. The next step 
was to formulate a card format that 
would contain all the data desired 
from the survey cards. 

Once the survey cards were enter- 
ed on standard utilization logs, which 
took three staff people three days to 
complete, the logs were keypunched 
and verified by the staff in approxi- 
mately five hours of evening work. 


Sample Problem 


The best example illustrating the 
speed, efficiency, and accuracy of us- 
ing electronic data processing in ur- 
ban renewal was the reply to a re- 
quest by C.F. Boyd, the Urban Re- 
newal Director. He needed to know 
how many people in one of the ma- 
jor clearance areas were living in ei- 
ther standard houses or houses that 
were capable of rehabilitation. 

In less than one minute, this infor- 
mation was selected from the more 
than 600 cards. The sorter has a 
processing speed of 1,000 cards per 
minute. 

In a little over 30 seconds, the 
sorter pulled all of the cards punched 
for Area 1. Then it was necessary to 
tun the cards through the sorter 
twice to get the proper cards, since 
there are three designations for struc- 
tural conditions: § for standard 
houses, R for houses capable of re- 
habilitation, and X for substandard 
houses. On the first pass, all houses 
designated standard were selected. On 
the second pass all cards marked for 
rehabilitation were selected. This ac- 
curate, complete process took less 
than one minute to complete. 

If needed or desired, the cards can 
be further sorted into categories 
other than standard and rehabilitated 








houses. These categories include ten- 
ure, family status, race, income, family 
number, sex of the head of household, 
street, block and parcel, size of house, 
years on site, source of income, rent or 
house payment. It is possible to locate 
a non-white homeowner family living 
in a rehabilitable house whose home is 
paid for and are making less than $300 
per month. Obtaining this type of 
information would take no longer than 
10 minutes. 


Results and Advantages 


By using electronic processing 
equipment, the sorting and tabulation 
of the information is accurate, depend- 
able, and fast. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the information on the 
punched card is only as accurate as the 
data on the survey card. 

There are many advantages to this 
type of program. The system gives 
the agency the ability to pick out 
any specific information from the 
survey cards or select a general cate- 
gory of data. The punched card can 
serve as a source document as well as 
an accounting instrument. Data cod- 
ing should remain simple for two 
reasons: it is easy to train the staff to 
read the punched card, and it makes 
processing of the cards more simple. 
In this case, the coding order corr- 
esponds to the survey card. 











Occasions arise where immediate, 
specific data is needed on residents of 
the project area. To sort the cards by 
hand would take hours, at least. By 
using EDP, the agency can immed- 
iately select any specific category of 
information. This was helpful in fill- 
ing out forms such as HUD’s Esti- 
mated Housing Requirements and Re- 
sources for Displaced Families/Indivi- 
duals, where it is necessary to select 
several distinct categories and sub- 
categories of information. 

By using EDP equipment in the 
survey and planning stage, the agency 
is establishing the framework for pos- 
sibly converting the site occupant’s 
relocation record to this system. 
Looking ahead, the agency can vi- 
sualize the time and work it would 
save on such things as quarterly re- 
ports on relocation, record of pay- 
ments, areas of relocation, type of 
housing facility, the cost of replace- 
ment housing, and many other items 
which pertain to the relocation pro- 
cess. 

This initial attempt will indicate 
the effectiveness of the system and 
provide an opportunity to revise as 
necessary. With this initial experience, 
Knoxville can better analyze cost 
benefits in working out a permanent 
arrangement with the Computer Cen- 
ter and also gain better insight into 
the use of EDP. © 


Charles Boyd, Director Knoxville Urban Renewal (left); William Roberts, Relocations 
Supervisor (center); and John Newman of the Knoxville Computer Center (right) survey the 
printout of a sample survey on occupants of the Morningside Urban Renewal Project. 
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editor's notebook 


President Nixon has announced the selection of 20 cities 
to receive major increases in Model Cities fund allotments 
as part of a broad program of “Planned Variations” on 
the Model Cities approach. The cities were selected as 
part of an intensive effort to demonstrate what local 
government can accomplish in solving urban problems 
when given greater freedom from Federal regulations. To 
make this possible, a total of $79.1 million in Model 
Cities supplemental funds has been allocated in addition 
to the $71.7 million already approved for the Model 
Cities programs in these 20 cities. Experimentation will 
include city-wide rather than limited neighborhood pro- 
grams, opportunities for local chief executives to review 
and comment on major Federal program activities in the 
community, reduction of Federal review, and special 
State-city task forces. 


GNMA provided financing assistance for approximately 
250,000 housing units in FY ‘71. Over 90% of the 
support came under two new GNMA programs. One is the 
mortgage-backed security program, which provided guar- 
antees of $3.1 billion. Covered in the $3.1 billion guar- 
anty of sales of mortgage-backed securities were $2.2 
billion of the “‘pass-through”’ type and $900 million of 
bonds. Under a second new program, the tandem plan, 
GNMA gave financing aid for more than 60,000 units 
through insurance of commitments to purchase over $1 
billion in HUD-FHA and VA mortgages. 


An investment company to supply capital to minority- 
owned banks has been launched by the banking industry. 
The American Banking Association (ABA) announced last 
week that Minbanc Capital Corp., a closed-end investment 
company with a projected capitalization of $10 million, 
has been formed to invest capital funds in the non-voting 
securities of minority banks. Stock in the new corpora- 
tion—20,000 shares at $500 per share—will be offered to 
ABA member banks. The plan was devised as an effective 
method to enable the minority banks to strengthen their 
capital position and better serve their communities. 


Nineteen Indian housing authority administrators met 
with HUD officials during a three-day conference to 
discuss the problems of providing adequate management 
for housing units on Indian reservations. The Indian 
Housing Management Conference provided a forum for 
Indians to explain their housing problems on Indian 
reservations to HUD officials and recommend ways these 
problems can be solved. 


Secretary George Romney announced the fifth annual 
award of graduate fellowships in urban studies to 111 
students at 47 institutions of higher education. The 
successful candidates, from 33 States and the District of 
Columbia, include 13 recipients of fellowships awarded 
last year. The renewals will permit the Fellows to com- 
plete their programs of study. More than 800 applications 
were received from students in all 50 States. 


Tape recorders have been introduced in Baltimore, Md., 
buildings inspection processes to cut time by two-thirds. | 
Using a recorder, an inspector can often complete in two 
days what used to be a six-day inspection job. The 
inspections have in the past been accomplished with | 
clipboard and pencil, and the writing involved has been 
tedious not only for the inspector and official accom- 
panying him, but also for the clerk who later was obliged | 
to translate sometimes barely legible notes. 


A HUD-initiated pilot program, cosponsored by the Labor 
Department, to retrain unemployed engineers and scien- 
tists for State, county, and city positions, was launched at § 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Four hundred 
candidates are involved in the pilot effort—200 at M.I.T. 
and 200 at the University of California at Berkeley— 
operated under contract with National League of Cities/ 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, Inc. 


University of Tennessee officials have approved a proposal 
under which married UT medical students will be able to | 
rent apartments in the Operation BREAKTHROUGH 
project in Memphis.-With a loan from HUD’s College 
Housing program, Adult Student Housing Co. (ASH) of 
Memphis is purchasing about 190 of the finished BREAK- 
THROUGH units and will lease them to medical students. 
At the end of the loan period, ASH will turn the housing 
over to the University. 


Samuel C. Jackson HUD Assistant Secretary for Commu- 
nity Planning and Management was nominated by Presi- 
dent Nixon as General Manager of the newly created 
“Community Development Corporation.” Jackson holds 
the new job in addition to his HUD position and will 
receive no additional compensation. The corporation is 
intended to make grants, loans, and loan guarantees for 
assisting new communities subject to the direction and 
supervision of the HUD Secretary. 
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Eagle Pass, Texas, popula- 
tion 15,000, is the furthest 
advanced of all 148 cities parti- 


-cipating in the Model Cities pro- 


gram. Three years ago, this 
small, dusty, Rio Grande, Mex- 
ican-American community had 
few paved streets and fewer 
public utilities. The Model Cities 
program has changed Eagle Pass. 


The first to win a third-year 
action phase contract, Eagle 
Pass has received a total of $5.4 
million in Model Cities grants 
for its concentrated, coordi- 
nated attack on serious social, 
economic, and _ physical pro- 
blems. Using this money, plus 
$6.4 million provided by match- 
ing the funds with other Feder- 
al, State, and local grants over 
the three-year period, Eagle Pass 
is paving its streets, installing 
water and sewer lines, providing 
family planning, education, and 
health care services, and build- 
ing schools, hospitals, recrea- 
tional areas, public housing, and 
a large industrial park. 


Mayor Arturo Flores gives 
three primary reasons for the 
success of the program in Eagle 
Pass: 


e “We are small enough so 
that all of us were born and 
reared here,’ Flores says. “As a 
result, it’s a little simpler to 
discuss our problems and try to 
agree on what the priorities 


” 


are. 

e Flores also credits the Citi- 
zens Participation Program, 
made up of residents from the 
impacted areas, who advise the 
Model Cities project staff about 
community needs. 

eln addition, Flores lists 
the work of Model City Direc- 


Pupils at Robert E. Lee Schoo! in 
Eagle Pass take advantage of the Model 
Cities School Library Program. 





tor Harold Hausman, a life-long 
resident of Eagle Pass, as a 
major factor in the success of 
the program. 

With the money provided by 
the third-year contract, Eagle 
Pass will initiate 17 new pro- 
jects and continue 19 other pro- 
jects and activities. One of the 
major projects is the installation 
of a water system for the city. 
Before the Model Cities program 
began, many of the town’s resi- 
dents were without running 
water. As program director 
Hausman describes it: “It used 
to be that people without water 
hauled it to their houses in 
50-gallon drums. Now, you can 
hardly drive down a street with- 
out finding a hole dug for fin- 
ishing the water system.”” When 
current work is complete, all 
citizens will have water, includ- 
ing 500 families outside the 
city. 


Educational Programs 


Another major thrust of this 
city’s program is to provide an 
imaginative and practical assort- 
ment of educational projects 
designed for the particular needs 
of its residents. For grade 
school pupils, one elementary 
school has been built and anoth- 
er is scheduled to be built to 
alleviate the problems of over- 
crowding and distances between 
students’ homes and schools. 

During the first two years of 
the program, five public school 
libraries were opened for eve- 
ning study space. Two librar- 
ians, 25 teachers, and four li- 
brary aides gave individual at- 
tention to students whose home 
atmosphere was not conducive 
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to study or who had scholastic 
problems. 


Homemaker Education 


A totally different kind of 
education project has been des- 
igned to improve home environ- 
ments through education of the 
homemaker. 

Home demonstration aides 
visit low-income families and 
counsel homemakers in any area 
of family need—budgeting and 
use of credit, insect and rat 
control, nutrition and meal 
planning, food preparation and 
purchase. Since most of the 
homemakers are Spanish-speak- 
ing, all of the aides are bilin- 
gual. They are all model neigh- 
borhood residents trained by 
the Texas A & M University 
Extension Service. 

Since the home visits were 
initiated in October, 1969, more 
than 2,433 women have been 
contacted. Aides discovered that 
many of the families who re- 
ceived surplus food commodities 
were not using them. The wom- 
en didn’t know how to prepare 
them. Surplus food commodity 
use is now a standard subject 
for all home visits by the aides. 


College Scholarships 


In addition to these pro- 
jects, financial assistance, rang- 
ing from $100 to $300, is help- 
ing 50 model neighborhood stu- 
dents through college. Most of 
the students attend Southwest 
Texas Junior College at Uvalde, 
where the average yearly ex- 
pense for tuition and books is 
$125. 

The Eagle Pass Rotary Club 
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purchased two buses for stu- 
dents’ use in commuting the 67 
miles to Uvalde. Scholarship sti- 
pends include the $16 monthly 
transportation fee for the bus. 


Two new elementary schools in Eagle 
Pass will alleviate the problems of over- 
crowding and distances between stu- 
dents’ homes and schools. 


Requirements for scholarship 
stipends are need, citizenship, 
and residency in the model 
neighborhood. 


Other Projects 


Among other projects under 
way or in the planning stage for 
the Eagle Pass area are: 

@A 188-acre industrial park, 
which will be a source of reve- 
nue when the five-year program 
ends. The construction contract 
was awarded in May, 1971, and 
88 industries are presently look- 
ing over the area. 

eA 34bed addition to the 
hospital is also being built for 
the citizens of Eagle Pass. Of 
the $400,000 cost, the local 
hospital district provided 
$50,000 and $150,000 has been 
committed from Model Cities 
funds. The remaining $200,000 
has been requested under the 
Hill-Burton Act, a grant-in-aid 
program which assists municipal- 
ities and county governments in 
the construction of hospitals. 

e To supplement the facilities 
of: the hospital, a doctor also 
has been brought in with the 
aid of Model Cites money to 


. operate several clinics. One clin- 


ic provides prenatal instruction 
and care for expectant mothers, 
who traditionally relied on mid- 
wives. In addition, 900 women 
have received counseling in fam- 
ily planning. 

According to Mayor Flores, 
Eagle Pass now has, or will have 
in the very near future, most of 
the public services a city needs. 
“Through Model Cities,’ he 
says, “‘Eagle Pass has markedly 
improved the lives of its resi 
dents.” «@® 
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The oldest industrial district 
in Akron, Ohio, is in the proc- 
ess of transformation from a 
404-acre eyesore into a commer- 
cial and residential area ex- 
pected to be worth more than 
$200 million. 

Opportunity Park, located 
on the south edge of down- 
town, is the result of public and 
private cooperation. B.F. Good- 
rich, one of the city’s largest 
industries whose 67-acre plant is 
in the middle of the area, con- 
tributed $3.5 million needed to 
obtain the Federal funds. 

Approval for the _ project 
took just 15 months in 1965, 
compared with five years or 
more for Akron’s other impor- 
tant urban renewal projects. A 
study of the project area, in- 
cluding plans for relocating 
about 2,800 living units and 
developing commerical establish- 
ments, was completed in 1964. 

Total cost of the project is 
now expected to be about $53 
million. With the $3.5 million 
donation, the city obtained 
$32.3 million from HUD’s fore- 
runner the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and 
added its own $17.2 million. 


Since implementation of the 
project started in 1966, dilapi- 
dated structures have been pur- 
chased and demolished by the 
city. B.F. Goodrich has under- 
taken a modernization of its ex- 
isting office facilities and 
Opened a six-floor World Head- 
quarters Building on a six-acre 
site purchased from the city. 
Formerly occupied by 4 row of 
shabby stores and apartments, 
the site now contains the new 
building dominated by reflective 
glass and an adjacent plaza with 
landscaped grounds. The Build- 
ing will eventually accommodate 
up to 1,200 people. 


Construction of high-rise 
apartments for the elderly and 
townhouse apartments for fami- 


Owl Cigar Store, in the foreground, was a landmark in Akron for more than 40 





years. 


These buildings were demolished three years ago to make way for the 404-acre Opportunity 


Park urban renewal project. 


B. F. Goodrich company purchased a six-acre site from the city for its new World Head- 
quarters Building in Opportunity Park. As part of the urban renewal project, the city 
changed South Main Street from a plain, two-lane street into a divided, tree-lined, six-lane 


thoroughfare. 


lies and children is underway. 


Approximately 10 percent of 
these apartments have been 
completed and are now occu- 
pied; about 600-800 more units 
will be finished by early 1972. 
The apartment community will 
contain 1,700 dwellings, 
churches, a new school, shop- 
ping area, and parks. 

Every street in Opportunity 
Park will be tree-lined and all 
major streets will be boulevards 
with trees in a grass center strip. 
Main street has already been ex- 


15 





panded into a four-lane thor- 
oughfare. All buildings and 
grounds within Opportunity 


Park not scheduled for demoli- 
tion or reparceling will be refur- 
bished. 

The urban renewal area will 
also have a new industrial park 
that will provide space for new 
industries, local industries which 
need to relocate, and satellite 
industries serving larger compa- 
nies in the area. The total proj- 
ect area is expected to provide 
2,500 new jobs. 
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Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe: 


Progress 
in Planning 


The Standing Rock Sioux Tribe in North and 
South Dakota, facing up to acute problems of 
wide-spread poverty that have prevailed on the 
reservation for decades, has developed a unique 
and ambitious plan to reshape its future. 

The comprehensive plan was formulated en- 
tirely by the tribe as a simultaneous attack on 
physical, economic, and social blight. Developed 
in 1969 under the leadership of the late tribal 
chairman Douglas Skye, the plan is projected to 
the year 2000. 


Since its initiation, the developmental plan 
has already generated more than $13 million in 
Federal money for reservation programs. The 
physical development section, designed with the 
aid of a $55,000 HUD 701 Comprehensive Plan- 
ning grant, includes industrial land and water 
resource development, an airport, road building, 
recreation and tourism, housing and building code 
development. 


In social areas, the tribe’s plan covers im- 
proved health and educational facilities for adults 
and youths as well as mental health care and 
alcoholism prevention and rehabilitation. The eco- 
nomic section of the plan aims at manpower 
development; ranching cooperatives; manufac- 
turing, including a modular home factory; and 
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tribal investments with a detailed program for 
Indian-owned and operated goods and services 
enterprises, such as a grocery store, laundromat, 
and bank. 

The Indian-developed programs involve coor- 
dination of all related planning activities among 
the Federal, State, and tribal governmental agen- 
cies. Representatives of the Federal Regional 
Council recently visited the reservation to observe 
and learn about its programs. This was the first 
visit to a reservation of officials from HUD; the 
Economic Development Administration; and the 
Departments of Labor, Transportation, Agricul- 
ture, and Health, Education and Welfare. The 
councils were set up in response to the Presi- 
dent’s request for greater interagency coordina- 
tion in attacking social problems. 


Breaking the Poverty Cycle 


The Standing Rock Sioux Tribe is made up of 
seven communities—four in North Dakota, three 
in South Dakota. The reservation is scenically 
located, especially its administrative center, at 
Fort Yates, N. Dak., on the Oahe Reservoir. But 
the beauty of the environment and the possibilities 
for developing the more than 800,000 acres of 
trust land have not served in the past to improve 
the life of the Indians. 
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Photos courtesy The Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune 


As the former tribal chief pointed out, Sioux 
County underwent rapid population growth in 
the 1960’s without a corresponding growth in 
economic or social benefits. Much of the 
population increase, in fact, was due to in-migra- 
tion of disenchanted Indians who returned to the 
reservation in search of economic opportunity, 
despite the fact that housing and sanitary condi- 
tions were bleak. In several communities, more 
than 90 percent of the families were still without 
common sanitary facilities. Housing conditions 
were characterized by high density and general 
dilapidation. 


To combat these severe problems, the tribe 
undertook its “totally inclusive” plan based on 
two realizations. According to Tribal Chairman 
Melvin White Eagle, “First, it had become glar- 
ingly apparent that the ‘existing pattern of con- 
centrating specific unrelated projects had not 
worked. Second, it had become equally apparent 
that because of an almost total lack of coordina- 
tion, the myriad programs and agencies involved 
with reservation development had not succeeded 
in moving toward this goal, and in some ways, 


the reservation was worse off than it had been 
before.” 


_To organize and initiate the program, the 
tribe established the Standing Rock Sioux Plan- 


This small rural community 
church in Little Eagle, S. Dak., a 
traditional symbol of life and 
hope, stands beside the more re- 
cent symbol of life and progress, 
a hydrant. This is part of the 
continuing sanitary facility im- 
provements of the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe’s 30-year com- 
prehensive plan. 


ning Commission and a central planning staff for 
policy and administrative development of the 
program. The 13-member Planning Commission 
meetings, in addition to reviewing the program’s 
development, serve as a forum for participation 
by community groups in contributing to overall 
planning direction. 

The two core members of the planning staff, 
both Indians, are Robert McLaughlin, an architec- 
tural graduate from the University of Washington, 
and David Gipp, a political science graduate from 
the University of North Dakota. They developed 
a planning model for presentation to local groups 
and now coordinate their activities as the core 
planning unit on a daily basis with the tribal 
chairman. 


Progress of the Plan 


While many of the plan’s numerous programs 
are still in the preliminary planning and funding 
stages, one of most visible successes is in housing, 
a major priority. Between 1969 and 1972, 
Standing Rock expects to provide 350 units of 
needed housing for its 4,700 residents as well as 
starting a home improvement program. A total of 
120 modular, low-income houses with two to 
four bedrooms have already been constructed on 
scattered sites through a private contractor. 
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LEFT: Resources of the Standing Rock Sioux include the 
talents of architect Robert McLaughlin (left) and David Gipp, 
both active members of the tribe’s Planning Staff. 


RIGHT: This model represents the 100-unit Douglas Skye 
Retirement Community Complex for the Elderly at Fort Yates, 
N. Dak., scheduled for completion this month. The project is 
named for the Standing Rock Sioux’s late tribal chairman, who 
developed their far-sighted plan. 


OPPOSITE TOP: These low-cost, modular units are among the 
120 houses already completed in Standing Rock’s three-year plan 
to build 350 units of housing. 


OPPOSITE BOTTOM: Federal Regional Council representatives 
visiting the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation last June learned 


about the tribe's elderly housing project from its designer, Robert 
McLaughlin. 
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Early HUD approval of an FHA-insured mort- 
gage of $1.2 million for the tribe’s 100-unit 
housing project for the elderly was early evidence 
that the plan would be productive. Now nearing 
completion, the home, developed under HUD’s 
Section 221(d)(3) program, has several unusual 
features. Designed in part by Mr. McLaughlin, the — 
retirement home is intended as a series of com- 
munities similar to the separate communities in 
Standing Rock. 


It will be comprised of 10 modules of 10 
units each, which break down into three neigh- 
borhoods. Maximum livability is achieved through 
elimination of corridors and creation of 14 semi- % 


private lounge areas. Construction costs were 
reduced through efficient space utilization and 
the use of light aggregate concrete. 


The project at Fort Yates will be the first 
building in North or South Dakota which is 
totally prefabricated and the first such structure 
in the Nation for Indians. It also represents the 
first rent-supplement program in the Nation with 
central dining facilities and an integrated medical 
center. Laundry facilities and several hobby 
rooms also will be available. The complex will be 
administered by the Standing Rock Community 
Complex Authority, with six Indians among its 
seven members, and an Indian staff will manage 
the project. 
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Housing Production 


Another venture underway is the development 
of a prefabricated housing factory, aided by 
funds from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and National Business League, a black firm for 
economic development based in Washington D.C. 
The project is expected to start production in 
early fall. The building, purchased by the reserva- 


tion, will be equipped with funds from the Small 
Business Administration and the reservation. 


Standing Rock Housing Authority has con- 
tracted for an initial purchase of 130 of these 
modular homes. HUD has approved the total 
costs of $2.89 million for the turnkey develop- 
ment of 101 clustered, low-rent public housing 
units, and 29 homes on scattered sites under the 
homeownership program. Costs for road and 
sewer development are included. HUD has ap- 
proved a Neighborhood Facilities grant for 
$315,000. Transitional housing for the lowest 
income families, who cannot yet qualify for 
low-rent housing presently is being studied. 


A significant part of the comprehensive plan 
is employment of Indians in the projects. The 
housing factory, expected to turn out about 300 
houses a year at its peak, will employ a maxi- 
mum of 50 people, not including field crews. In 
constructing the retirement home, the concrete 
manufacturers, Super-Crete Industries, Inc., of 
Mandan, N.Dak., trained Indian labor in preparing 
the building components. Foreschle Brothers, 
Inc., builders of the complex, also trained and 
utilized Indian labor for onsite construction. 

Another accomplishment of the plan is its 
land acquisition and consolidation program. Since 
1908 the tribe had lost nearly 1.5 million acres 
of trust land. But between 1960 to 1970, tribai 
investments of nearly $2 million have resulted in 
acquiring more than 93,000 acres. And other 
social and economic projects are gearing up. 
Meanwhile, the tribally generated plan, based on 
“the environmental and cultural realities of the 
Standing Rock Sioux,” is already proving its 
long-range objectives to improve the life of its 
people. «@ 
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in print 


®@ City Signs and Lights, prepared by Signs/Lights/ 
Boston, a project of Ashley/Myer/Smith, Architects and 
Planners. Boston Redevelopment Authority, City Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 02201. $2. 

@ Street Graphics, prepared by William R. Ewald, Jr. 
and Daniel R. Mandelker. American Society of Landscape 
Architects, 1750 Old Meadow Rd., McLean, Va. 22101. 

These two books prepared with the assistance of 
HUD funds make a look into the future seem more 
joyous, since, unlike most pollutions, the cures for the 
visual blight of street signs and lights are comparatively 
uncomplicated and inexpensive. 

Street Graphics, an attractive and highly readable 
report based on a study in Baltimore County, Md., is 
concerned entirely with the subject of controlling private 
signs. The purpose of this control is not to restrict 
advertising or reduce the number of signs, but rather to 
more effectively and pleasingly “index the environment” 
so that information is legible and accessible. It outlines a 
rational solution to providing variety with good design 
under a program that is easy to administer. 

While Street Graphics mentions the importance of 
lighting, street signs, landscaping, and utility poles in 
relation to urban design, there is no thorough analysis or 
recommendations for these public elements. For this the 
enlightened community should read City Signs and Lights. 
Based on observations gathered in Boston, this creative 
book abounds with ideas on improving dreary and con- 
fusing street signs; effectively using lighting to create a 
“rhythmical cadence; using banners and covers, “street 
constructs,” to create a shopping environment; and pro- 
viding information systems for entire cities as well as 
private sign regulation. Although | prefer the private sign 
regulation system proposed in Street Graphics, City Signs 
and Lights offers constructive thoughts on priorities for 
public signs and ways of making our cities more alive and 
livable. The reader has the impression that it would be 
fun to live in a city that Ashley/Myer/Smith created. 

One of the biggest needs in implementing this system 
is a commitment from all facets of the community. To 
help make people more aware of the need for sign 
control, a 10-minute film called Street Graphics was 
prepared in conjunction with the Baltimore County study, 
coproduced by William R. Ewald, Jr. and Filmhouse, Inc. 
The film is available on free loan from Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 2323 New Hyde Park Rd., New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 11040 or from the Service’s 28 local offices. 

Any community that does not see the error of its 
ways and the wisdom of sign control from viewing this 
film and reading these books must have its eVes closed. 

Carol F. Bickley, Program Development Officer 
HUD Office of Community Development 


Recent Publications 


® Rehabilitation Operational Guide and Training Manual. 
National Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 2600 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 138 pp. $5 (members $3). Breaks down the 
rehabilitation process step-by-step as carried out by the 
Urban Renewal Agency of Toledo, Ohio. Includes, in 
chronological order, all Federal and local forms used 
during the course of the rehabilitation process. 


@ The I/l-Housed, by Peter W. Martin. The Foundation 
Press, Mineola, N.Y., 1971. 345 pp. $5. Intended as a 
supplement to first-year property courses in law school, 
this volume, subtitled Cases and Materials on Tenants’ 
Rights in Private and Public Housing, contains excerpts 
from relevant National Commission reports, regulatory 
solutions, and housing subsidy cases. 


®@ Community Renewal in Maine. A report published with 
HUD assistance summarizing the changing role of the 
University of Maine’s urban advisory service in assisting 
small urbanizing communities in achieving orderly phys- 
ical development. Single copies available free from: 
Cooperative Extension Service, University of Maine, 
Winslow Hall, Orono, Me. 04473. 


@ “Metropolitan Planning Data from Local Governments: 
A Demonstration of Land Use Data Compatibility.” Pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Washington Council of Govern- 
ments with HUD assistance, this report describes a 
computerized uniform metropolitan land use and housing 
information system developed for the Washington Metro- 
politan area. Single copies available free from: Bruce D. 
McDowell, Metropolitan Washington Council of Govern- 
ments, 1225 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


Publications available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


@ Third Annual Report on National Housing Goals. $.45. 
The Message of the President transmitting the goals 
pursuant to the provisions of the Housing Act of 1968. 


@ United States Government Organization Manual, 
1971/72. $3. Official organization handbook of the 
Federal Government features such information as where 
to get information about doing business with government 
agencies and pertinent sources of information on various 
agency activities. 
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Model Neighborhood residents in East Orange, N.J., attend an orientation meeting. 
























Public Service Careers 


The right to a decent job 
often seems more like a privi- 
lege to many disadvantaged peo- 
ple. Lack of appropriate creden- 
tials frequently prevents drop- 
outs, minority group members, 
and the handicapped from ob- 
taining jobs that offer advance- 
ment opportunities and hope 
for the future. 

An experimental program 
now operating in 18 Model 
Cities neighborhoods is attempt- 
ing to penetrate this problem. 
The 2l-month program, known 
as Public Service Careers (PSC), 
was established by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1970 with the 
concept “hire now-—train later.” 

Designed to bring disadvan- 
taged people into the main- 
stream market through public 
service jobs, the program en- 
courages employers to hire these 
candidates in regular civil service 
positions, then train them in the 
necessary skills to perform the 
task. The program does not pay 
salaries for enrollees, but rather 
pays for training and supportive 
costs, such as orientation, skills 
training, college courses for 
credit, counseling, and services 
like child care, medical examina- 
tions, and transportation. Part 
of the program involves upgrad- 
ing workers in low-level civil 
service jobs by providing techni- 
cal and career development 


training, while the employer is 
compensated for 
worker’s time. 


loss of the 





Now a HUD Program 


Since the local Model Cities 
agencies began administering the 
$4.41 million in program funds 
transferred to HUD from the 
Labor Department in June 
1970, the participating cities 
have contracted to employ and 
train 1,345 entry enrollees and 
453 in upgrade positions. HUD 
is one of nine Federal agencies 
receiving Labor funds for this 
program. 

To date, 610 entry enrollees 
and 218 upgrade employees 
have been brought into the pro- 
gram through jobs like these: 


e Teacher aides in local Model 
Cities education programs in 
Richmond, Va.; Tucson, Ariz.; 
New London, Conn.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Reading, Pa.; and Hoboken, N.J. 

e Account clerks, computer 
programmers, dietician aides, 
and dental assistants at the 
University of Minnesota, serving 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 

e Health aides, engineering 
aides, exterminators, and key 
punch operators in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

e Police cadets in Oakland, 
Calif.; Winston-Salem, N.C.; and 
Trenton, N.J. 

This is a partial list of about 
50 different job types available 
in the programs also operating 
in New Orleans, La.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; East Orange and 
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Plainfield, N.J. Since the pro- 
grams are aimed primarily at 
Model Neighborhood residents, 
they constitute about 85 per- 
cent of the entry enrollees and 
60 percent of the upgrade en- 
rollees. 


Breaking Down Barriers 


The program is succeeding 
in helping candidates to qualify 
for jobs and obtain necessary 
credentials. All the participating 
cities have training programs 
that offer a General Education 
Development (GED) certificate, 
the equivalent of a high school 
diploma. And there are pres- 
ently 315 enrollees receiving 
college credit for courses leading 
to certificates and degrees as 
well as career advancement. 

In addition, the Public Ser- 
vice Careers program has helped 
to break down some institu- 
tional barriers that have im- 
posed unnecessary restrictions 
on applicants. Cities involved in 
the program have adjusted irrel- 
evant qualification requirements, 
such as unrealistic qualifying 
examinations, as well as discrim- 
inatory hiring practices. Mayors 
and city managers have been 
enthusiastic supporters of the 
program; many have issued pol- 
icy statements directing depart- 
ment heads to notify local 
PSC/Model Cities staffs when 
jobs become available., 

One barrier to implementing 
the program fully has been the 
general economic conditions of 
cities and high rates of unem- 
ployment. It is hoped that the 
new Emergency Employment 
Program, which provides for 
increased public service jobs, 
will be linked with the 
PSC/Model Cities program by 
using the existing staff in ad- 
ministration. In the meantime, 
these cities have gained inter- 
ested and useful employees who 
understand the problems and 
needs of the areas they serve..@ 
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As the saying goes, “the winds that carry our 
polluted air respect no city, county, or munici- 
pality lines.” The tremendous growth of our 


Nation has produced a highly mobile people, no 


longer confined to their residing communities, 
but dependent upon the larger areawide region 
for their needs and quality of life. 

More than ever before in our history, the 
issues and demands of local communities tran- 
scend the traditional concepts of individual politi- 
cal boundaries—issues such as community plan- 
ning and development, adequate housing and 
employment, environmental quality and manage- 
ment, efficient transportation systems, health care 
and protection, law enforcement and criminal 
justice, recreation, and open space. 

If local governments are to be responsive to 
these common needs and interests they must 
work together through an areawide perspective. 
In the words of a recent slogan they must “be 
regionable”’ to survive. 


The Areawide Experiment 


Many alternative forms of organization have 
been tried in providing local governmental serv- 
ices on an areawide scale. Among these are 
annexation, consolidation, intergovernmental serv- 
ices, contracting, sharing common facilities, trans- 
fer of responsibilities, regional planning commis- 
sions, special purpose districts, and State and 
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Pollution problems respect no political boundaries and are there 
fore one area in which COG’s can coordinate effective solutions. 


federally dominated agencies. Most of these 
approaches, however, are limited since they do 
not encompass the total geographical and govern- 
mental elements within a regional jurisdiction. 
This ‘“‘quiet revolution” of regionalism has 
produced an experimental approach referred to as 
the council of governments (COG) movement. 
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Radio and television networks and a sophisticated computer 
system now link local police departments in the Washington, D.C. 
area. The system was developed through the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Council of Governments. 


With their expanding popularity and strong ac- 
ceptance across the country among local govern- 
ments, these areawide council organizations pro- 


_ vide a new political phenomenon in the structure 


of our Federal system. Possessing an invaluable 


| basic resource unavailable to other areawide 
| mechanisms—the unique make-up of locally elec- 


ted officials—councils are an extension of local 
member governments united in cooperative action 
a common problems, issues, and needs. 
Specifically their purposes are: 


@ to pull together and shape the functions, 


| burdens, resources, and interests of local govern- 


ments on a responsive areawide or regional scale 

e to implement areawide decisions through the 
ctions of local member governments 

@ to establish goals and priorities for the area- 
wide jurisdiction and develop plans and programs 
'o better meet the needs of people at the local 
level 

® to coordinate Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams that impact across local boundaries. 


Growth and Expansion of Areawide Councils 


The inauguration of councils of local govern- 
ments took place in the Detroit area in 1954 





with the creation of the Supervisors’ Inter-County 
Council (now called the Michigan Council of 
Governments), which brought together six coun- 
ties into a cooperative areawide arrangement. 
During the period of 1954 to 1965 the councils 
of government movement was almost dormant 
due to a lack of local, State, and Federal re- 
sources; the fears of “‘supergovernments” on an 
areawide scale; and partially, local perference for 
other areawide approaches. Only 19 councils were 
formed during this time, including the Metropol- 
itan Washington Council of Governments (1957) 
and the Association of Bay Area Governments in 
the San Francisco area (1961). 

The council movement accelerated at a phe- 
nomenal pace after 1965, spreading 200 metro- 
politan councils and 360 nonmetropolitan coun- 
cils across the Nation. (A number of the councils 
are either former regional planning commissions 
or economic development districts that have 
taken on council features.) The council of govern- 
ments explosion in the last six years is attributed 
predominantly to Federal stimulation. Also, local 
governments view the council approach as their 
only alternative to “supergovernment” or State- 
dominated agencies in dealing with common 
problems and challenges. 

Federal actions have stimulated rapid expan- 
sion. HUD’s Comprehensive Planning Assistance 
program (the Section 701 program) has provided 
over $50 million to councils. Federal legislation 
and procedures now provide for areawide or 
regional clearinghouse review of local applications 
for Federal assistance. In addition to HUD’s 
Comprehensive Planning Assistance program, 
approximately 45 different Federal programs have 
provided over $150 million in assistance to coun- 
cils. And HUD now has areawide planuing re- 
quirements—a prerequisite to Federal assistance 
for water and sewer and open space programs. 


Basic Characterisitcs 


Councils exhibit a great variety of character- 
istics. They are found in both large metropolitan 
areas and in rural areas and are common in 
medium-sized metropolitan areas. While some 
councils are comprised of a few member govern- 
ments, others have member governments in the 
hundreds. Also there is a variation of number and 
composition of member officials on their gover- 
ning bodies. Staffing patterns also differ. 

Depending on the areas they serve, councils 
have the following basic features: 


e They are voluntary forums, or confedera- 
tions, of local governments for debate and anal- 
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Transportation problems are often coordinated by a COG. One of the 
solutions being tried in Washington, D.C., invoives reserving the middle lanes 
of traffic for use by buses during the rush hours. This attempts both to 
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Greater service to the citizens of the area can be 
organized by COG’s, for example radio coordination 
of fire fighting equipment. 


bypass congestion and convert former automobile riders into bus riders. 


ysis of commonly shared local problems and 
issues On an areawide basis. 

e They have governing bodies made up pre- 
dominantly of locally elected officials, as well as 
appointed or other representatives of community 
interests. 

e They are multi-jurisdictional organizations, 
which involve more than one local government, 
encompassing a portion of a State or States and 
including all significant local government units of 
the area. 

e Their membership patterns are closely re- 
lated to the areawide jurisdictions of local and 
political systems, and conditioned by the number 
of governments represented and the size of local 
governing bodies. 

e They represent a significant portion of the 
area’s population through membership from local 
governments. 

e They have multi-functional program inter- 
ests, including, but usually going beyond, broad 
planning programs, carried out through a coopera- 
tive planning management process. 

e Their governing structure consists of a gen- 
eral governing body and an executive body with a 
committee structure. 
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e They generally have small staffs and budgets | 
of $100,000 to $200,000 and are funded in part 
or in total by member local governments. 

e They have legal authority based on general 
interlocal agreement legislation or State enabling 
legislation, and in some cases, are established on a 
nonprofit corporation basis. 

In carrying out their purposes, areawide coun- 
cils engage in a multitude of program activities; 
each council has its own distinct program empha- 
sis. The activities and emphasis of council pro- 
grams usually depend upon the maturity of the 
council, the size of its staff, its funding capacity, 
the particular interests or problems of the area 
with. which it deals, and the willingness of the 
council’s members to take on sensitive issues. 

While councils are basically involved in broad 
planning programs, their activities include physi- 
cal planning and programming; planning for hvu- 
man resources development, economic develop- 
ment, law enforcement, and environmental qual- 
ity; coordination and review of Federal and local 
projects; technical assistance to local govern 
ments; specialized projects such as drug abuse, 
model codes, and regional training centers; and 
public relations. 
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lenging issues or questions whic ffect their 
present and future course in dealing with the 
common problems and increasing demands of 
their local member governments. The schemes for 
representation and voting on the council’s gover- 
ning body are one of the most controversial 
council issues. The central question is whether 
the voting system should be based on a one-unit- 
one-vote or one-man-one-vote formula. 

The problems of membership structure are 
based on who should represent the local govern- 
ment on a council—the chief elected executive 
and/or the legislative body, and others such as 
citizens, minority groups, or business and labor. 
The problem of dominance by a single jurisdic- 
tion often leads to withdrawal or disinterest by 
other member jurisdictions. The opposite of this 
is also a problem—dominance over one jurisdic- 
tion, such as the central city, by other member 
jurisdictions, such as suburban counties. 

The issue of citizen participation is based on 
the need to expose the interests of all citizens to 
the decision-making process and the programs of 
councils. In the last two years some councils have 
made citizen involvement an integral part of their 
programs by establishing various citizens advisory 
committees and allowing citizen representation on 
the governing bodies of the councils. Still, many 
councils appear to be closed government forums 
with little exposure to the citizens. 

The councils’ lack of strong governmental 
powers raises the question of whether councils 
are only ineffective paper organizations producing 
studies and conducting planning. It is this non- 
governmental nature of councils which makes 
them acceptable to local governments, since local 
governmental prerogatives are not threatened. The 
basic issue is whether councils should be cautious 
agencies dealing with non-controversial subjects 
and problems, or aggressive agencies whose mem- 
ber governments are willing to take on new 
responsibilities and challenges, especially in the 
area of social or human resources development. 

Many councils are dependent on Federal in- 
centives or requirements because they were 
formed by local communities merely to partake 
In available and growing Federal assistance. 
Should councils’ programs become based more on 
areawide and locally defined needs and considera- 
tion and less on the Federal aid crutch? With the 
continued growth in council expenditures and 
€xpansion of program interests, councils will still 


remain dependent on Federal assistance, even 
though the trend of local support is increasing. 

The inconsistency of Federal policies and 
programs make it extremely difficult for unified 
local leadership to coordinate the numerous fed- 
erally assisted programs. Each Federal program 
has its own criteria for areawide agencies, includ- 
ing subject area covered, policy and governing 
body representation, staffing, legal basis, and 
work programs, resulting in a plethora of special- 
ized areawide or regional agencies duplicating 
efforts and resources. 

Another problem is the proliferation of spe- 
cial purpose districts. Autonomous areawide agen- 
cies with strong governmental powers have been 
eroding local governmental prerogatives to deal 
with common issues and problems. The creation 
of special purpose districts aggravates the very 
problem councils try to avoid—uncoordinated, 
unresponsive governmental programs. About 
7,000 special purpose districts have been created 
since 1960, and over 21,000 now exist. 

States must shown increasing support if coun- 
cils are to attain future success. In the past, many 
States have shown only limited support for coun- 
cils and in a number of cases have delineated 
areawide regions differently from local govern- 
ments. The question of State activity becomes 
critical in light of the latest trends in the Federal 
aid delivery system—whereby States may play a 
greater role in determining Federal assistance, 
especially HUD Section 701 dollars, to areawide 
agencies. 


The Future Role 


If councils are to move ahead to meet the 
expanding challenges and controversial issues con- 
fronting them today and tomorrow, they must at 
least be adequately staffed and receive a great 
deal more investment from local governments and 
more flexible funding from Federal resources. 
They must be given greater political independence 


-within the traditional local government frame- 


work, as well as solid State support. In addition, 
the councils must assume greater visibility, accept 
citizen input, and deal more aggressivly with the 
social or human problems plaguing their area. 
Essentially, councils of governments depend 
on the role perceived for them by their local 
member governments and their recognition by 
States. Since the councils are an extension of 
local governments, any challenge to the existence 
of councils, is a challenge to the democratic 
powers of local governments. The council move- 
ment’s success, may determine the future course 
of local government. «@ 
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Out of destruction can 
come construction—or at least 


materials for construction. 
That’s the approach used by 


Procopio Martinez in the self-help 
program he started two years 

ago in Albuquerque, N.M. 

On weekends, when away from 
his job as rehabilitation counselor 
for the Albuquerque Urban Re- 
newal Authority, “Popo” and his 
band of volunteers take apart 
condemned houses in the urban 
renewal area, salvaging windows, 
doors, lumber, adobe brick, even 
plumbing. The “transplants” will 
be used again in rehabilitating 
low-income family homes. 


“The city cooperates by giving 

us a list of the houses to be demolished. 
We try to stay one step ahead of the 
bulldozer—taking down a building piece 
by piece the same way it went up,” 
says Popo. 


Reaching Migrants and Elderly 


The program—entirely voluntary— 

is aimed at “anybody that the Federal 
Government misses in its program,” 
Popo explains. This includes the 

many migrants living in substandard 
homes who cannot become eligible for 
Neighborhood Development Program 
Funds according to local policy before 
one year of residency. 


Word of mouth and radio 
announcements have drawn people to 
the salvaged objects from the nearby 
South Broadway Model Cities area 
and as far away as 60 miles. Most of 
the rehabilitation work, like fixing 
heaters and adding rooms, is done by 
the families themselves. “People around 
here have always built their own 
homes,” says Popo. But the elderly 
and physically handicapped receive 
assistance from energetic, 60-year-old, 
neighborhood volunteers and student 
apprentices from the University 

of New Mexico’s Home Improvement 
Program, a project to train school 
dropouts in carpentry. 


Rehab Warriors 


For example, Ramon Banegas 

and his family live in a patch-work, 
three-room house on Camino 
Cinco, a dusty road in the 
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ONE STEP 
AHEAD OF THE 
BULLDOZER 
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southern fringe of Albuquerque. 
Ramon, who is 77 and crippled with 
arthritis, was unable to rebuild the 
home for his wife, Maria, and 
teenage daughter, Doria, until the 
rahab warriors helped them add 

two new rooms. 


Gregorio Baca, 81, and his wife, 
Lucia, 79, received indoor plumbing 
facilities for the first time in their lives 
after Popo elicited the charity of 
neighbors. After Albuquerque 
newspapers praised their work, $800 
was raised to buy materials 
for the plumbing. 


A builder by profession, Popo 
learned carpentry 34 years ago in 
a remote Civilian Conservation 
Corps outpost in the Manzano 
Mountains of New Mexico. “This 
gave me a deep respect for 
conservation and rehabilitation work 
which I use to advantage in my 
urban renewal work as well as in my 
own weekend rehabilitation 
activities,” he says. 


Project Bootstraps 


What disturbs him most is the 
“tremendous need for healthy and safe 
homes in the area.” He is presently 
working out a new project, “Project 
Bootstraps,” to help increase the 
supply of houses for low-income 
families through a “sweat equity” 
program. He hopes to involve local 
churches in a nonprofit organization 
to sponsor homes that people can 
help pay for through contributing 
their own labor in the building proces 


“The type of homes needed would 
cost $15 to $18 per square foot and 
the large families in this area would 
need between 23,000 and 24,000 
square feet. They just can’t afford a 
home any other way.” 


In his effective use of self-help 
and voluntary efforts, Popo has 
proved the constructive resources 
of “people power.” @ 


TOP—Using “’Popo’s” self-help program, 
Gregorio Baca, 81, (right) adds a bath- 
room to his Albuquerque home with help 
from volunteers Pablo Molina (left) and 
Mike Telles. 

CENTER AND BOTTOM—“Popo” (center) 
oversees school dropout carpenter appren 
tices as they add two badly needed rooms 
to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ramon Baneg 
and their daughter, Doria. 





Editor’s Note: In May 1969, President Nixon 
directed HUD and other Federal agencies dealing 
with social and economic problems to set up 
uniform geographic boundaries and offices. As a 
result, HUD increased its Regional Offices from 
six to 10 and is creating 39 Area Offices. Twen- 
ty-three were activated in September 1970; the 
remaining 16 are scheduled to be opened this 
month. Of the 23 opened last year, the Detroit 
Area Office in Region V is not only the largest, 
but also has assumed its responsibility for HUD’s 
various assistance programs in Michigan without 
any serious delays, in spite of the usual inevitable 
logistic problems in conversion. This article shows 
how the Detroit Area Office successfully con- 
verted from a HUD-FHA Insuring Office, han- 
dling only mortgage insurance and FHA subsidy 
programs, to a fully operative HUD Area Office 
administering over 60 diverse HUD programs. 


Sponsor-developers who have rehabilitated 165 deteriorated houses 
in Detroit discuss financing for 55 additional units with HUD-FHA 
appraisers and technicians. 
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Michigan has always enjoyed one of the larg- 
est percentages of homeownership in the United 
States, and has traditionally been one of the 
Nation’s leaders in utilizing HUD-FHA mortgage 
insurance on both single and multifamily housing 
and interest subsidy programs. The latest tally 
shows that the State has 66 Urban Renewal and 
Neighborhood Development projects, 53 Low- 
Rent Public Housing projects, and 47 Open 
Space, Water and Sewer, and Public Facilities 
projects. HUD-FHA has committed to insure 
some 42,000 housing units in the past year. 


Establishing Priorities 


The predecessor of the Detroit Area Office— 
the HUD-FHA Insuring Office for Southern 
Michigan-handled the greatest volume of HUD- 
FHA insurance in the country. It had an author- 
ized personnel strength of 250; the Area Office 
has a job ceiling of 424 positions. The conversion 
to an Area Office added the responsibility of 
administering all HUD programs in Michigan, in- 
cluding a wide range of HUD programs unrelated 
to the HUD-FHA insuring function. Although 
consolidation presented some hardships, it also 
solved other, more pressing, problems. 


Area Office Director William Whitbeck, a native of Kalamazoo, 
served as Administrative Assistant to George Romney when he was 
Governor of Michigan and from 1969-70 as his Special Assistant 
when Romney became Secretary of HUD. 


Why Consolidation? 


Soon after George Romney became HUD 
Secretary, a major study was made of HUD’s 
functions and capability to deliver services. It 
showed an overhaul was needed to restructure 
basic functions in the field offices and in Wash- 
ington and to decentralize departmental funding 
decisions. The realignment was scheduled to coin- 
cide with the creation of new Regional and Area 
Offices, based on the White House directive. 
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President Nixon’s desire to establish a uni- 
form regional setup for the various Federal agen- 
cies dealing with human problems was to elimi- 
nate—to the greatest extent possible—the confu- 
sion in the minds of citizens needing Government 
assistance about where to seek aid. By con- 
centrating all Federal assistance field administra- 
tive offices in certain cities, the citizen is better 
served. 


In addition to the services rendered to indi- 
vidual citizens, HUD serves another clientele. 
Many of HUD’s programs provide financial and 
technical assistance to local governmental agen- 
cies, which initiate and carry out these programs. 
Included are: Urban Renewal, Model Cities, Low- 
Rent Public Housing, Water and Sewer, Com- 
munity Development programs, Comprehensive 
Planning, and others. By increasing the number of 
HUD field offices, State, county, regional, and 
municipal governments are better served. 


How Detroit Did It 


The Detroit Area Office has jurisdiction over 
the administration of all HUD programs in 
Michigan except for the HUD-FHA Insuring Of- 
fice in Grand Rapids, which handles FHA mort- 
gage matters for 26 counties of the State. 

William Whitbeck was appointed Director of 
the new Detroit Area Office. In opening the new 
office, he was faced with three priorities: 

1—Building a staff. This meant not just dou- 
bling its size but changing locations three times. 
It now occupies 50,000 square feet on parts of 
three floors of the First National Bank Building. 
It also involved recruiting people with skills not 
normally required in the HUD-FHA operations, 
such as Model Cities specialists, urban renewal 
experts, public housing managers, sewer and 
water engineers, open-space technicians, planning 
and code specialists, sociologists familiar with 
relocation and other family problems, equal hous- 
ing opportunity experts, and regional planning 
technicians. Some could be transferred from the 
Chicago Regional Office, which was being decen- 
tralized. A few HUD employees, located in Wash- 
ington, D.C., or other field offices, wanted to 
transfer to Detroit. But, by and large, the need 
was to find qualified people from outside HUD. 
One hundred and thirty-five new employees were 
recruited. The skills most difficult to recruit were 
electrical and mechanical engineers. This was true 
even though a large number of engineers—both in 
Detroit and elsewhere—were unemployed. Most of 
the unemployed engineers, experts in NASA and 
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defense-oriented programs, were not familiar with 
renewal and other urban-related engineering re- 
quirements. Many of those appointed to positions 
in the new Area Office in all fields came from 
local government. Training programs had to be 
set up to improve the capabilities of people who 
had educational or short-term exposure to disci- 
plines, but were not fully trained. 

2—Creation of organized, systematic proce- 
dures for handling office business. Problems arose 
from the different nature of the organization, the 
diversity of programs involved, and the need to 
find the most effective and efficient means for 
the office to serve its clientele with a minimum 
of red tape and delay. 

3—The comprehensive packaging and delivery 
of programs to cities in Michigan. The objective 
was to develop with these communities a program 
to provide a departmental commitment for the 
flow of funds to these cities to help them meet 
their programmed needs. In the past, uncertainty 
over whether funds would be available when 
needed caused considerable difficulties in some 
communities. Over the coming months, particu- 
larly as funding levels for the office are set, this 
will be the primary focus of the Detroit Office. 
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Since the creation of the Office, the Director 
and his staff have placed major emphasis on four 
principal approaches to the problems and oppor- 
tunities inherent in the new structure. These are: 

e Coordination of the various programs admin- 
istered by HUD 

e Aggressive handling of HUD’s participation 
in these programs—consistent with the local and 
Federal interest 

e Improving the relationship between HUD 
and local officials and strengthening the capa- 
bility of local, regional, and State governmental 
bodies to handle problems 

e Requiring strict adherence to the provisions 
of the Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 1968 to 
guarantee equal opportunity for all citizens. 


Federal, State, and Local Co-ordination 


One of the most important early results in 
Detroit has been the solid working relationships 
established with local officials and agencies in 
Michigan communities. Like all people, many of 
the local officials in Michigan were apprehensive 
about having to deal with a new office and new 
people. In the past, the Michigan communities 
dealt with the Chicago Regional Office. The Area 
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Office Director and his key staff undertook an 
aggressive program of reassuring HUD clients in 
the State that they were ready, willing, and able 
to serve their needs—without delay and with a 
sympathetic ear for all their problems. 


Although it has been only a year since the 
office was constituted, there is ample evidence 
that this campaign to achieve rapport with local 
officials has been successful. Already, many local 
officials, who previously dealt with Chicago, have 
said: “The Detroit Area Office is not only geo- 
graphically nearer—we feel it is closer to us in 
recognizing our problems and helping us solve 
them. We feel it is our office.” 


gy 
sa 


Detroit Area Office Director Whitbeck meets with his key staff 
members. 


Applications for mortgage insurance covering some 42,000 units in 
the past year are filed in the Detroit Area Office. Similar files are 
maintained for Community Development, Subsidized Housing, and 
other HUD programs. 
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To develop this important rapport, Mr. 
Whitbeck and other staff members travel con- 
stantly throughout the State and speak before 
various groups. Also, the Director has attended 
numerous local gatherings and has spoken to 
graduates of training sessions, such as the Model 
Cities Citizens Training Course. 

Another positive accomplishment has been 
the establishment of close and effective relation- 
ship with the Michigan State Housing Develop- 
ment Authority and other elements of the State 
government. The Authority is now expanding its 
activities—and an excellent opportunity is pro- 
vided for even closer and more innovative State- 
Federal relationships to develop. At the present 
time, the Detroit Office, the Grand Rapids HUD- 
FHA Insuring Office, and the Authority are 
developing the Michigan Plan—a new approach to 
the selection, funding, and management of subsi- 
dized housing. 

Hopefully, the experience of Area Offices—as 
exemplified by the Detroit Office—will help 
develop a nationwide method of handling coordi- 
nation of the various HUD programs. At the same 
time, aggressive handling of HUD’s partici- 
pation—consistent with the local and Federal 
interest—will be furthered. 

What is happening in Detroit and the other 
cities in which new HUD Offices are operating 
will create a more effective and efficient delivery 
of HUD services to the Department’s clients. It 
also brings Federal assistance closer to those 
receiving it, making HUD better able to serve its 
role in the transition from the existing categorical 
grant system to the Revenue Sharing system the 
President has proposed. « 


In March, in a special Revenue Sharing Mes- 
sage to the Congress, the President said: 


“The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has already taken a number of 
steps designed to achieve more coordination 
among grant programs and greater decentrali- 
zation on decision-making with the present 
structure of categorical grants. For example, 
the Department has been encouraging cities 
to create total community development 
strategies and has been working to fit cate- 
gorical aids into such strategies wherever 
possible. It has also delegated substantial 
authority to its own Regional and Area 
Offices. Such efforts are helping to lay a 
foundation for Special Revenue Sharing and 
all of them will continue.” 
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been Selected Characteristics of Negroes and Their Housing 
ote The black population continues to concentrate itself inside central cities of major metropolitan areas. Although 
I the income of the Negro is substantially higher than that of two decades ago, he is still forced to spend a 
ae disproportionate part of his income for decent housing. 
8 
pro- Negro population in cities 
State- 
resent By 1970, three of every five blacks in the U.S. lived in the central city. Negroes comprised about 28% of the 
HUD- population in the very largest metropolitan areas (two million or more residents). Blacks now constitute nearly 58% 
y are of the population of all central cities compared with about 44% in 1950. More than half of the central city 
ich to population in four large cities (Washington, D.C.; Newark, N.J.; Gary, Ind.; and Atlanta, Ga.) is black. 
subsi- amen : : 
Percent Distribution of Negro Population Inside and 
— Outside Metropolitan Areas 
a 1970 1960 
-oordl- 
> Same Total U.S. (millions) a27 18.9 15.0 
partici- Percent, Total 100 100 100 
-ederal Inside Metropolitan Areas 74 68 59 
Outside Metropolitan Areas 26 32 41 
- other 
erating Buying power for Negroes increases 
lelivery sted a ' ; 
ants. It In 1970, the median income for Negro families was about $6,300 which was more than twice the income of 
those the typical Negro family in 1950. In terms of 1970 purchasing power, the black family can buy 3.5 times as much 
‘ as a generation ago. Yet, in order to maintain a median family income comparable to that of whites, both the black 
erve its husband and his wife must—and often do—work. About one-third of the black population and 10% of the white 
egorical population were in the low-income group in 1970, compared with more than half of the black population and 18% 
rem the of the white 10 years before. 
Quest for better housing 
+ Mes- 
. Two of every five housing units occupied by Negroes were owner-occupied, compared with about two in every 
three occupied by whites in 1970. Inside central cities of metropolitan areas, 65% of all Negro-occupied housing 
Urban units were rented and had complete plumbing; that is, hot and cold piped water, toilet, and bath for exclusive use 
ner of of the household. Of the total of Negro households (owned or rented), 17% lacked some or all plumbing, projecting 
; a rate more than three times that for white households. The rate of owner occupancy was highest for Negro 
ae households in the South (47%) and for white households in the North Central Region (70%). 
resent F Occupied Housing Units by Availability of 
ample, Plumbing Facilities: 1970 vs. 1960 
, cities 
pment with all plumbing Lacking some or all 
t cate- Year plumbing facilities plumbing facilities 
1erever Negro White Negro White 
stantial 
1 Area Number of housing 
lay a units (thousands) 
d 1970 5,155 54,479 1,050 2,733 
ng an 1960 
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